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and he could not remove it if he would.    But the shyness
is there just the same, more than skin deep.
Schooling over and turned fifteen, one of the uncles
found him a post in Dublin with a leading firm of land
agents; and from them, as junior clerk or glorified office
boy, Bernard Shaw drew his first money, at the then not
outrageous rate of eighteen shillings a month. To his
own inner dismay he made good. His heart was not in
clerking, but it had to be done, .so he did it, if not with
all his might, as efficiently as his self-esteem demanded.
When the principals were out it was he who induced the
gentlemen apprentices to sing operatic selections; but when
the cashiership fell vacant it was he who filled it, even
changing his sloping straggly handwriting to the clear,
neat, upright one we know to-day, as being more suitable
for entries in the cash book. His salary rose slowly and
steadily, until by the time he was nineteen it had reached
^84 a year. But business success was not what he craved
for. Yet it seemed to be coming to him relentlessly,
advancing on him threateningly, engulfiingly. Something
had to be done by way of escape, and done quickly. He
gave a month's notice. And so, in March 1876, he broke
loose. By April he was in England, in his twentieth year,
and he did not set foot in Ireland again for twenty-nine
years, until 1905, when he paid it a visit to please his wife.
On arriving at Euston Station he was afraid to take a hansom
cab lest he should make a fool of himself by not knowing
how to get into it. So he took a four-wheeled' growler/ and
drove across London to his mother's house in Kensington.
Let us delay a moment before entering that house. One
or two aspects of Shaw's youth call for comment, and his
adult attitude to Ireland too is also probably best disposed
of here.
While only a boy, Shaw visited Dublin's Mountjoy
Prison. The visit was not paid with any sociological or
morbid intent: an acquaintance took him, much as though
he were taking him to the Zoo. None the less the prison
and its inmates made a deep impression on the boy, and
fifty years later, writing of the old lags he saw that day,
Shaw records that the impression which ' stuck longest and